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“ If by means of paying wages out of poor- 
rates, the farmer (Farmer Josson, for in- 
stance) get his labour done for a hundred 
‘* pounds a year, instead of two hundred pounds 
‘*a year: if Jobson do this, is not his farm 
worth a hundred a year more? Aud will not 
‘* Jopson’s landlord take care to have that 
** additional hundred a year? What, then, 
does Jobson get by paying wages out of 
poor-rates ? When a man goes to take a 
farm, he calculates the amount of labour 
amongst other things ; and if Jopson find 
that the labour is made cheap by this resort 
to the poor-book, he will give so much; more 
for the farm. !t is nonsense to talk of men’s 
dispositions, in a case like this: the landlord 
will, of course, let his farm to the highest 
** bidder; and if JoBson will not give a rent 
‘*in due consideration of the payment of 
‘labour out of the poor-rates, some other 
** farmer will.’’—Fegister, 14th August, 1424. 
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THE SLANEY-PROJECT 
For Checking the Breeding of the 


Labouring Classes. 


Barn-Eim Farm, 27th July, 1829. 
Since the time that Parson Malthus 
put forth his book, there has always 


_been some one standing forward with 


a project for lessening the amount of the 
poor-rates, and, as the means of doing 
that, for checking the propensity of the 
labouring people to obey, with the 
greatest alacrity, that precept of Holy 


Writ which says, ‘increase and mul-| 


tiply.” We had the Lawyer Scartert 
project, and, before that, the Sruxces 
Bourne project; we have since had the 
Lawyer Novay project, and that poor 
man went off to heaven, (at least we 
ought to hope so,) before he could bring 
his project to perfection: we had then 
the Lory Jonn Russe project; next 


treading in the steps of the great Par- 
son Ma.ravs himself, have had, as 
their principal object, a lessening of th 

amount of the poor-rates. Bitiy 
Srurees, as the people of Winchester 
still call him, made the vestries some- 
what like the Honourable House, by 
diminishing the right of voting in those 
_vestries, and by enabling the rich rate- 
| payers to appoint hired overseers, and 
‘thus take the power of relief out of the 
‘hands of poorer persons than them- 
iselves. Lawyer Scarverr was for act- 
ing upon Matruvs’ principle, and for 
| refusing relief to all able bodied married 
men and their families ; Lawyer Noian 
(God rest his soul!) was for compelling 
those who had ever received parish re- 
lief, or whose parents had ever received 
parish relief, to serve as soldiers in the 
militia, and to excuse all others from 
such service, as long as there should be 
| enough of that description; Wiimor 
Horton, or Hoxton Wiimor, who has 
two townships dedicated to his two 
names, in that fertele country, Nova 
Scotia, was for sending the surplus 
population away bodily out of the coun- 
try; Lory Jonn Russet was for doing 
a something (exactly what I could never 
understand), for the checking of breeding 
amongst the labourers, and thereby di- 








| minishing or preventing the increase of 


'the poor-rates : lastly came, or rather is 
|come, Rosertr Suaney, Esa., a Mem- 
| ber for Sarewssury, whose project has 
| undergone, since its first appearance, 
|very great transformations. At first, it 
‘had a very bold aspect: it was very 
‘simple, the whole Act not being more 
than twice as long as the Apostles’ 
Creed; and it forbade the giving of 
parochial relief to any man able to work. 
This was very simple and very concise; 
and its professed object was to make 
the farmers, and other employers, em- 
ploy all the people, and give them all 
good wages! If this could have been 
effected, it would have operated to pro- 


in order came the Horron Wicmor, or| duce one of two things: an abandon- 
Witmor Horton project. All these, | ment of the farms by the farmers, or a 
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reduction of rents. So that Mr. Staney’s | 
object failed most completely. 
This project, new modelled, would de- | 
clare it to be unlawtlal for any overseer, 
or other officer of any parish, to give 
any of the parish money to any person, 
who had employment at the same time; | 
to give to such person any parish money | 


either on his own account, or that of any | 
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If I have said it once, I have said it a 
hundred times: “ there is no want of 
‘employment: the want is that of mo- 
“ney to pay for the employment: so 
‘‘ much is taken from the farmer by the 
“tax-gatherer, that he has not the 
‘** means of paying for the labour neces- 
‘sary for the good cultivation of his 
“land.” Then, again, with regard to 


part of his family. This is the substance | the frightful increase of crime, I have 


of the project which ‘Squire Staney 
has now on foot. 


! 


If this became law, | “‘ any change in the nature or character 


said a hundred times over: ‘ it is not 


the immediate consequence would be, | ‘‘ of Englishmen, to which this increase 


that labourers with families would have | 
no employment at all, except from the | 
parish ; because the farmers would not | 
pay such men wages enough to keep | 


their families ; so that all the single men, 
and men with very small families would 
be employed by individuals, and the 
men with large families would be em- 
ployed or kept by the parishes, which 
is precisely the contrary of the present 
practice all over the kingdom. 

A project without a committee, is like 
a pudding without fat; and accordingly, 
’Seutre Sianey has had a committee, 
“a select committee, to consider that 
‘part of the poor-laws relating to the 
‘employment or relief of all able-bo- 
“died persons from the poor rates.” 
This committee, after calling «divers 
witnesses before them, made their re- 
port to the House in July dast, which 
report was ordered to be printed. This 
report I have now lying betore me, toge- 
ther with the minutes of evidence which 
are attached to it. Thereportis not worth 
a straw, except as a matter for expo- 
sure; but the evidence taken betore this 
committee contains matter worthy of the 
attention of every man in this kingdom, 
and of every statesman in the world. 

The readers of the Register will not 


“of crime is to be ascribed ; but it is 
* to be ascribed to the cravings of that 
‘* hunger which their inadequate wages 
** do not afford them the means of satis- 
“ fying ; that, in short, taxation produce’ 


“ployment; these produce unsatisfied 
‘“ hunger ; that produces thefts and rob- 
“ beries.” 

Now, readers of the Register, please 
to attend a little to the evidence which 
was received by this Committee, and 





printed by the order of the House. The 
Committee called before them Mr. 
Henry Boyce, a great farmer of Wat- 
DERSHARE, in the county of Kent. This 
| Mr. Boyce, or his father, used to be 
| visited by Pirr, as a person distinguish- 
ed for his knowledge in agriculture. 
Wacpersuare is a village not far from 
Wacmer Casrve, and it has for adjoin- 
‘ing parishes Woopnessoroven, Asn, 
jand Tinmansrone. It appears that he 
| constantly employs seventven labourers, 
| besides occasional hands, and. besides 
| women and children, and that the whole 
jnumber of persons, including children, 
|depending upon him for assistance, is 
| eighty-one, and this in winter as well as 
(in summer. [t further appears that 
| this gentleman, notwithstanding his great 


| 


“the low wages and the want of em--: 





fail to bear in mind, that whenever there | quantity of business, has taken upon 
has been a cry of want of employment, | him the trouble of being parish officer 
and of a surplus population, I have al- for about twenty-five years, without ceas- 
ways said these are two ridiculous lies,|ing. It further appears, that to his head 
just as I have said in the passage taken! man and his shepherd he pays sixteen 
as a motto to this Register: these are | shillings a-week ; that to four others he 
two ridiculous lies. Surplus population | pays thirteen shillings a-week each, and 
cannot be; and want of employment | that all these are rent free ; and that to 
can never be as long as the already | the rest of his labourers he pays twelve 
enclosed lands admit of a great deal | shillings a-week, except one who is rent 
better cultivation than they now receive. | free, the remainder paying their own 
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rent; bot, then, these have extra wages’ 
for harvest, which makes their wages 
more than twelve shillings a-week ‘all 
the year round, clear of their rent. 

f ever there were 


Now, if a witness to 


be listened to in such a ease, this was _ 


that witness: a man of great experience, 
and a man of independent means; a 
man deeply interested in the affair of 
poor-rates; and if a leaning on either 
side were expected from him, it certainly 
was a leaning in favour of opinions and 
doctrines calculated to flatter and favour 
the Government. From Mr. Boyce’s | 
evidence, taken on the 10th June, 1828, 
I am about to make copious extracts 
From these extracts the reader will per- | 
ceive, that every effort was made to get 
from Mr. Boyce an acknowledgment 
that there was “a surplus population, 
and a want of employment ;” that there 
were too many labourers; that there 
were too many people in the country ; 
and that, of course, it would be a good 
thing to check their breeding. I beseech 
the reader to go carefully through these 
extracts; to observe the great pains that 
were taken to jerk Mr. Boyce out of his 
opinion, and to make him adopt that of 
Parson Mauruus. I beseech thé reader 
to observe with what firmness he main- 
tained his ground, and how he sealed 
up the mouths of the Committee. After 
some preliminary questions respecting 
the parish in which he resided, and re- 
specting the adjoining parishes, the 
questions and answers began as follows : 
“* What is the general state of labour- 
“ers with respect to employment in 
“ these parishes !—The employment of 
the poor has very much fallen off; the 
occupiers ater not obtaining a re- 
munerative for the jn coductions 
‘ of the earth, arv ine apuble of employ- 
ing so many labourers as they used to 
“ do. 
«“ Then the consequence has been 
(whatever the cause) that a larger 
sess wh are thrown on the parish for 
‘su upport ! '__A vast number; I have 
seen thirty or forty young men, in the 
‘ prime of life, degraded in their own 
estimation, as well as in the estimation 
“ of their beholders, hooked on to carts 
and wheelbarrows, dragging stones to. 
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“ the highway because they could not get 
‘* employment elsewhere. 


2. ee eS OS Se ie oe Te 


‘¢ You have stated the labourers were 
unemployed in consequence, as you 
« considered, of the inability of the oc- 
cupiers of land to supply the means of 
payment for their labour !—J have so 
stated. 

‘“ Do you believe there is sufficient 


nw 


‘work in the parishes of which you 
«have been particularly speaking for 
“ 


the employment of those labourers, 
supposing the occupiers of land had 
the abili'y and means to pay them '— 
Tam satisfied there is as much em- 
ployment as ever. 

** You do not think, then, the popula- 
tion of the country exceeds the demand 
for labour, which would exist if the oc- 
re ‘upiers of Jand were in the situation to 
pay '—I think there is plenty of em- 
ployment | for them if the cultivators 
were in a situation to pay them. 

‘ Then it would follow, that the oecu- 
piers of land, in these parishes, have 
a quantity of work on their farms that 
“is unerecuted ?— That is the case; 
from bed cultivation there is more 
“ labour required to bring that land into 
“the same state of cultivation, from 
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* Would it not be more reasonable; 
and be more advantageous, to employ 
on the lands in the occupation of the 
‘farmer the whole of this population, 
‘at a lower rate of wages, rather than 
“to employ part of it at a higher rate 
“of wages, and to send the remainder 
to the relief of the poor-rates ?—I 
‘‘ should think it would be; but there 
are so many persons who have not the 
means of employing these people, that 
those who have capital would be over- 
‘“ burthened with labotrers. In the 
parish of Ash there is a regular meet- 
ing every Thursday, and the paupers 
are put up to auction. 
“ What do they fetch ’—That will 
‘depend on the character of the man ; 
the best will fetch the full pay of 
twelve shillings per week. 
“ Every Saturday '—Every Thurs- 
“ day they are put up. 
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* Are they all put up to auction, all the 
labourers !—Only those out of employ. 

** Does that include the whole num- | 
** ber, or is there a considerable portion 
‘that do not come to the auction '— 
There are a great portion ; those who 


. 


‘ 


© 


** go to the auction, the extent of their} , 


“ wages is twelve shillings a-week ; ifa 
* person bids eight or ten, it is made up 
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that is the basis on which we afford 
i ** the relief. 


‘* If the allowance was decreased, 


\** would have the effect of lowering the 


“ rate in the parish '— They cannot exist 
‘* on those wages now. 


. t % * * * * * re 


‘‘ Supposing you have no profitable 





by the poor-rates. 
“ What is the lowest price at which 
you have known able-bodied men 
“bought in at the auction’—I never 
attended the auction, and therefore I | 
** cann | . This i 
é ot answer that c jue stion. MS is | 
** not the parish of w hich I am overseer. 


° 


“ 
. 


* You do not know whether they are! 


“ 
“ 


ever bought at a very low price !—ZJt 
* often happens there is no bidder. 


* * » a . * < * - » % 


‘ The custom which you say prevails | 
« of paying seven shillings and sixpence 
** to single men, for which they do little 
“ or nothing, does that prev vail in the 
** districts around you generally '—Yes, 
“if they have to pay two shillings per 
** week for lodging. 

** Does not “the fact you have just 
‘mentioned, convince you it is not 
** owing to the distress that the farmers 
“cannot employ them, but from the 
‘** mismanagement of the allowance being 
*‘ made foo great to single men '—i 
‘have- no doubt there is fault both 
‘ways; the office of overseer 1s 
“‘ often filled by incompe tent persons ; 
‘¢ the intellige ntocenr ipier, rather than be 
‘ annoyed with its duties, will pertorm 
*‘them by deputy; Z am sure it is the 
** real want of means in the occupier to 
pay ihe people, 
* are out of employ. 


too 


“* Supposing you offéred these single  “ 
do you believe the) 


* men a lower sum, 
‘* magistrates of the district would desire 


* you to make up their pay to seven |‘ 





‘ shillings and sixpence '—I am certain 
“ they would. 

“Do they actually 
** have done so. 

« Where is that!—At Wingham; | 
“am speaking of a man and his wile | 
** seven shillings s and sixpence per head, 


‘* and a shilling per head for each child ; 


do so! — They 


that so many hands | 


‘* labour to employ these men on, if you 
'** made them wheel a barrow full of 
|‘ stones up and down the road, would 
‘* not that be the means of making many 
‘‘ of them go to hard labour more than 
‘if they thought they could receive 
“ their allowance without doing any 
“ thing '!—ZJ think not; it has been tried 
| “s repeate dly. 

“ You said there were thirty or forty 
'“ men degraded in their own estimation, 
‘by being employed at six shillings a 
* week !— They are so. 

‘Is that consistent with the notion, 
: that they preferred being employed in 
“ * the parish '—Good men “would ; butin 

‘the parish there is such a mixture, 
‘“ such strange sets of characters ; that 

‘any honest, industrious man would be 
glad to get employ. 

* Would not the man who felt de- 
'** graded by the employment in this 
'** way, rather work at nine shillings for 

“a farmer than be employed in this 
“ way !—Jf they could get employment, 
“* but they cannot. 

* You say that you think the number 
‘of persons out of work, does not arise 
‘from a redundancy of population or 
‘* from being too many men for the work, 
“but arises from the farmer not being 
** able to pay them!—Zd do. 

‘* Do you mean not being able to pay 
** them at the prese nt rate of rents, taxes, 

tithes and prices of corn, do you mean 
* that ’— Yes, Ido. 

‘Then what you mean to say is, that 
“under the actual state of things at the 

‘ price the things are now, there is @ 
‘* redundancy of labourers beyond the 
** demand for their services '— Yes. 
| <‘* But that if the price of corn was 
‘ higher, and if the rates and tithes and 
‘* rents (taxes) were lower, under those 
‘‘ supposable circumstances, that then 
'** there wou/d not be a redundancy !— 
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The whole of this population would be 
employed. 

*“ Under actual circunstances, there 
“is a redundancy you allow '—Cer- 
. tntnly there is. 

‘The Committee understood you to 
say, there was beneficial e uploym ent 
“ for eve ‘ry man in the parish '—I Have 
aid ** bene foal ¥ employ ment. 

Do you not think it follows, as a mat- 
‘ter of course, if the same amount Was 
“* given to those men, and you employed 
se * them on the farms, it would 

‘ better way of expending it than leav- 
“ing them idle ?—It would so, cer- 
** tainly. 

“Why is not that adopted !—Be- 
cause, as | have said before, they have 
“* not the money to pay them. 

‘Take it for granted the money is 
“the same, take it sixty employed 
“twelve shillings a week, and thirty 
‘“* paid at six shillings unemployed, if 
‘* that same money was employed among 
“them all to keep them all employed, 
‘* would not that be more beneficial for 
“the farmers ’— They cannot come to 
“that agreement, they cannot come to 
“* that understanding ; because they would | 
“* be doing work for another man; you 
““cannot equalize labour in a large 
“ parish. 

“ It does follow from your answer, it) 
* is noton account that you cannot bene- | 
* ficially employ the men, but because 
* you cannot manage them properly t 
“ [tis that the work will not pay: it is| 
“‘ unprofitable labour. 

* If you do not pay for beneficial em- | 
*‘ ployment, you pay it in the way of 
“* poor-rates ; the amount of money re- | 
‘* mains the same; if you could employ | 
“ those men on your farms beneficially, | 
“ surely it follows, as amatter of course, | 
“it would be beneficial to the parish to| 
“employ the men!—If the parish were 
‘** occupied by one individual, then the 
“ equalization of wages might be adopt- 
‘‘ ed, but where there are many occu- 
“* piers, the diversity of opinion must be 
“so great as to prevent any one mode 
* of paying or employing the poor to’ be 
** generally established. By unemployed 
‘labourers being paid out of the poor- 
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* rates, trade houses, and those who can- , 
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“ not or will not employ any hands, must 
“tontribule to the support of them, 

‘* Then it arises from the mismanage- 
“ment of the parishioners !—In some 
‘ degree, | admit. 

“Can you account why, with this 
‘redundancy of labour in the parish, 
filteen 
con-= 


high 


as tweive or 
? 1? 
-— ree do 


‘ ! } 
labour is so high 
c ehill 
‘‘ shillings a 


‘ 


week not 


‘sider twelve shillings a week 
if a man is receiving twelve 
from the parish, and an able- 


eet employed, 


“« shillings 
‘* bodied man that cannot 

receives from the parish six shillings 
‘a week, if that is t do you not 
“think he would be glad to come and 
“work with you for eight or nine shil- 
‘lings a week !— The farmer has not 
1s the means of paying supernu meraries.” 


ie case, 


To the reader who has gone carefully 
through the above examination, very 
little needs be said on the subject. He 
will have perceived the pains taken to 
drive Mr. Boyce trom his opinion, and 
he will join with me in expressing ad- 
miration of the good sense, firmness, 
and spirit of that gentleman. One would 
imagine it to be impossible that the 
Committee should, in their Report, have 
omitted all notice of this evidence of Mr. 
Boyce: yet such is the fact: not only 
his name is not mentioned by the Com- 
mittee, no allusion is made to his evie 


'denee, which is not at all pointed out to 


the attention of the House, though it was 


of vital importance as applying to the 


object for which the Committee was 
appointed. Not thus did the Committee 
act with regard toa Rev. Josern Bos- 
worrs, Vicar of the parish of Lrrrie 
Hoarwoop, in Buckinghamshire, where 
by-the-by, the “ peasantry ’ seem to 
have been resolved to defeat the inten- 
tions of him whom Broveuam called the 
*“ benevolent Marruus”; for Parson 
Bosworrn says, that there is only one 
unmarried labourer in the whole parish, 
and that the peasantry marry at seven- 
teen or eighteen years old; and, (Oh 
wicked “ peasantry’ 1) “that the girls are 
generally in the family way before they 
are married,” according to the belief of 
this Parson! The Parson is a great 
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favourite with the Committee. It ap- | ‘* more conveniently pay the poor-rate, 
pears that he, together with two gentle- |‘ only coming occasionally, and having 
men in the parish, had prevailed upon |‘ only a part to pay, than to pay the 
the farmers some time ago to adopt a |“ whole of the labourers’ wages at the 
system by which all the labourers were |“ end of every week. 
emploved, each farmer agr eing to take} “ Is not the principal reason why the 
his shave of labourers, and to keep them“ farmers preterred this system, that 
constantly employed; so that no part of |‘ they are able to pay the poor, in the 
the wages should come out of the poor- |‘ aggregate, a smaller sum of money 
rates; but, alos! notwithstanding these “ than they would if employed in the 
laudable efforts of the Parson to ** check |“ regular way !— Yes. 
‘‘improvident marriages, and to send| ‘ What did the farmers say iz ansicer 
“the children to a sunday-school,” in|‘ to your objections !—Some said that 
order that, in the words of the Com-|‘ they were only tenants at will, ond 
mittee, ** education might assist arid pro- ‘though it might be a benefit to the 
** mote the developmeut of those quali- | “* landlord, they must attend io their 
“ties that may be considered as the | ‘* own interests. 
** most valuable and permanent benefit” ; *“ Would it not have an effect upon 
notwithstanding all this, and notwith- |“ the tenant-at-will in the same way ‘— 
standing what the Parson says, that his; So I pointed out.” 
scheme reduced the rates from 7791. to Oh, you «id, did you! you pointed 
138/. a-year ; notwithstanding all this, | out to the foo/ish tellows ; but you could 
the farmers, in spite of their love of edu- | not persuade them that it was better for 
cation and moral restraint, resolved no| them to lay out den shillings than six 
longer to adhere to the system, and ac-, upon labour bestowed on other men’s 
tually returned to the old practice of|land: poor, unfortunate Parson! you 
paying wages out of poor-rates! The/| could not persuade these stupid and ob- 
Committee appeared to be astonished at| stinate dogs that it was better for them 
this; quite astounded; and they asked|to expend ten shillings in order to im- 
the Parson what in all the world could be! prove another man’s land and to aug- 
the reason of it. The Parson lets the| ment your tithes, than to expend six 
cat out of the bag in the most simple| shillings in having holes dug one day, 
manner possible; and from the words of | and filled up the next! You had been 
the Parson himself, as we are now going before-hand with the wise Committee : 
to see, it is evident that the farmers in you had pointed out to the farmers just 
Bucxinecuamsuixe, as well as those in| what the Committee said ; and yet the 
Kew, preter poor-rates to wages be-| fellows would not listen to you. Now, 
cause they have not money wherewith! reader, observe ; though this Bucking- 
to pay the wages. The Committee ask,|hamshire Parson most strikingly and 
“ Can you account for the wish of the | most amply confirms the opinion of Mr. 
“ farmers when this system was adopted, | Boyce, and is an unwilling witness at 
“by which they have to pay less poor| the same time, not the least notice is 
* rates and a little more for their work; | taken of this evidence in the report of 
“can you account for their wish to} the Committee ; not the smallest notice 
change, for all the money paid by the | of this interesting and powerful state- 
parish is a dead loss !—Both the smal] | ment ; this all-in-all of the whole ques- 
and large farmers seemed to wish for| tion; namely, that wages are paid out 
the change; the large farmers, be- | of the poor-rates ; that the labourers are 
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cause they would get their work done | degraded, and that the whole of these 
at six shillings per week, and the re-| evils arise trom the want of money in 
mainder be paid out of the parish ; | the purses of the farmers to pay for the 
they thus save two shillings a-week in| labour ; or, in other words, for want of 
one shape. The small farmer was) profit to be derived from the labour. 
desirous to have the system changed, The tithes, the taxes, are so heavy, as 
“ because he could, for want of capital,| not to enable the farmer to reserve 
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enough to pay for the necessary labours 
in the fields. 
the case: this was the statement which 
ought to have been laid before the House 
in the Report. But if such a statement 
i 

had been laid before the House, the 
remedy that would have suggested itself 
would have been a great reduction of 
taxes, and an abolition of tithes, and for 
these Mr. Sraney was by no means 
prepared. A lopping-off of places, pen- 
sions, and sinecures; a reduction of 
salaries and pay; a suppression of the 
dead-weight; a resumption of grants, 
and a reduction of the interest of the 
debt: these would have suggested them- 
selves as the reme “ly ; - and, the relore, it 
vas much easier to talk about a surplus 
premature ti urriages, re- 
dundancy of labour, misery of the * pea- 
santry,” tendency to hasten marriages, 
of education to check popula- 
tion, improvement in machinery, mcon- 
venient emigration of Irish labourers, 
inducement tor the labourers to wait for 
marriage, reduction of quantity o! ‘labour 
in the market, developing the qualities, 

tending to improve the tone and spirit, 
of the labourers! These (good God !) 


population, 


necessity 


This is the true state of 
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/is a point of so much importance ; 


were much more convenient than to tell | 


the House, to its head, it is the tithes 
and the taxes, and nothing but the tithes 
and the taxes, that caused the increase 
of the poor-rates, and that caused la- 
bourers’ wages to be paid in that shape. 
The report might have been in these 
tew words; but, then, as I said before, 
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asked if he did not think the married 
people best off, and having said that he 
thought they were, the Committee came 
slap across his larboard-quarter, with 
their Manruvusian battering ram, thus: 
‘ Has not that the effect of encouraging 
“‘ marriage to a great degree?” “ No,” 
said Mr. Lesrer, “1 do not think ‘it 
has’! Instantly slap went the Com- 
mittee to question him ‘upon another 
subject. This did not suit ; but what, in 
all the world, should there be any ques- 
tions asked upon this subject for ‘Ww hy 
ask any questions about marriages; why 
consider marriages as having any effect 
upon population, when, except Parson 
Boswokrts be a liar, the women, to use 
his own and the Committee’s very words, 
with child before they 
are married”? The Parson must bea 
horrible liar, and a great and base 
calumniator of his own parish ; or a most 
credulous fool; or the part of the coun- 
try where he lives cannot resemble any 
other part; or, it is stupid nonsense to 
talk about checking population by the 
preventing of marriage, or by inducing 
the people to postpone marriage, This 
it is 
so astounding a fact, or-so hellish a lie, 
that I will insert this passage of the 


‘are generally 


examination as it stands in the book: 


there was the remedy ; namely, to reduce | 


the taxes more than one-half. 

So much for this part of the subject. 
With regard to the other part, the cause 
of the increase of crime, we must take 
the evidence given by 
Overseer of the parish of Minster, in 
the Isle of Sheppy, in the county of 
Kent. 


convicts are brought from aboard the 


hulks to be employed at work in the) 
But before | come | 
convicts, and the comparatively | 


parish of Minster. 
to the 
happy life that they lead, I must ob- 
serve that Mr. Lesrer, having given an 
account of the parish allowances to mar- 


allowances to single men ; having been | lific a country, 


This gentleman relates that the | 


Mr. Lesrer, |} 


} 


‘‘ In this parish, where the system of 
“making the allowance prevails, at 
‘“‘ what age do they marry !— Seventeen 
* and eighteen. 

‘‘ Are the women generally with child 
‘“‘ before they are married, or not !— 
“ Generally, I believe.” 

This is the declaration of the Rev. 
Joseru Bosworrn, Vicar of the parish 
of Lirrte Horwoon, in Buckineuam- 
sure, which village lies about a mile 
distance, and in a north-easterly direc- 
tion from Winstow. He says that there 
is but one unmarried able-bodied la- 
bourer in the parish; yet he says the 
girls are generally with child before they 
are married. One of these days, I will 
take a ride down to Little Horwood 


‘(which is sometimes called Harwood) 


and see how this matter stands ; though, 


‘if 1 were younger, I should really be 
ried men, and having stated also the | afraid to venture myself in so very pro- 


In the meanwhile, I 
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should like to see some farmer from 
Horwoonp if he should be travelling this 
way, and to get a little account of this 
Parson. 
To retu 


Cita 


rn now to Mr. Lesrer’s evi- 
dence : after he had given the Commit- 
tee an answer on the subject of mar- 
rlages, U 
lative to the convicts employed on shore; | 
and the examination proceeded thus : 
‘Are there many convicts emp! loyed | 
in your parish !— There are. 
* Have you observed the way in wh ich | 
“they work 
As ¢ mpared with common 
?—I consider they do not do 
as much nor do they work as long ; they 
“q are at 


ey came to some questions re- 


. 


, 
’—_- Yes. 


7) 


bourers 
es 
do not do as much when they 
“ work, nor do they work as long. 
They are constantly at work ?—Yes. 

«What proportion of work do you think 
* they do, as compared with the com- 
“mon labourers !—! am not able to say 
“that; they do not work so many hours, 
«nor do I consider they work as hard 
** as our common labourers do, and they 
** live better. 

*« What is their clothing and com- 
* forts ’—It is warm clothing ; but as to 
** their comforts on board ship, I know 
“nothing; it is a very common thing, 
‘when they have served four years, 
“ that they leave the ship with from ten 
** to forty pounds; and some receive 
“* sixty or seventy pounds at going away 
** from the ships. 

‘* Do they work on all weathers ?— 
“© Whenever there is the least shower of 
“rain, they are taken to their ships. 

“Have you ever heard the lower 
“ class of the parish make any observa- 
“tions with regard to the way the men 
“ are employed in the public works ’— 
“IT have; I have heard as many as six 
‘“‘or seven declare, (some of our own, 
** and some strangers) that if they could 


** commit any act soas io be ci ondemned | 


“to labour in the hulks, 
** gladly do it. 

“© You consider the lower classes are 
* impressed with an idea they are better 
* off as convicts, than as common la- 
* bourers in the parish!—They do 
“ think so. 


* You have spoken of cony:cts leav- 


the yw ould | 


Staney-Paosecr. 


| 
, *€ Committee ; 


i** these 


la- le riminals increase! 
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‘ing the ships with sums of money, from 
6s what fund does that arise ‘—Jé arises 
‘* from their earnings. 

“ What portion of their earnings is 
‘given to them!—I cannot tell the 
they have a shilling a 
“week allowed them, and an ounce of 


I** tobacco. 


** Do you consider the employment of 
convicts injurious to the la- 

of your parish !— There is no 
“© doubt of it.” 

And yet, with this before their eyes, 
| people ‘affect to be astonished that 
The cause of the 
increase of crime, as it is called, is no 

longer hidden, w hen wé look at this. I 

‘have shown, over ayd over again, that 
the allowance to felons in jails is greater 
than that to the honest labourer; the 
|magistrates of Warwickshire, or, at 
least, one of them, Sir E. Wi:mor, has 
distinctly stated, that the people in the 
|jails are better off than the people out 
jof the jails are; and yet wonder is ex- 
pressed at the monstrous increase of 
crime! Ido not say that it is not crime; 
| for it is crime in the eye of the law ; but 
| is it not clear as daylight, that the impo- 
verishment of the people caused by 
taxation, is the source of the crime? 

We find every where, the same cause 
‘at work, and producing every where 
| the same effects. Betore this Committee 
icame a fellow of the name of Lisrer 
Ex.is, Esquire, of Liverpool, a famous 
manager of the poor. This man told the 
Committee that the men in the work- 
house at Liverpool worked so hard, that 
they preferred the house of correction 
to the workhouse. It is best to take his 
very words; and here they are : 

** Do you think there is much differ- 
“ence between persons in the house of 
correction and those who are in the 
workhouse !—I think they work harder 
“in the workhouse; there Is not one in 

‘twenty who is sent to the house of cor- 
be rection for behaving ill, but invariably, 
| on their liberation, say they would 
| rather be sent back to the house of 

‘eorrection than conform to the rules 
i“ and regulations of the workhouse.” 

Thus, then, a man would rather be a 
| criminal than be subject to the treatment 


© bourer 
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of a pauper! In another part of this 
Ellis’s evidence, we have the following : 

** Upon the whole you endeavour to 
‘* make labour in the workhouse as irk- 


‘‘some and disagreeable as you can) 


«« devise '—~ Yes, to able-bodied men, to 


‘** induce thein to resort to their own re- 
** sources.” 

* Own resources’! only think of the 
own resources of a pauper; only think of 
the resources of a man driven to seek 
relief ina workhouse! But this is not 
all that Exvis has to say; for in another 
part of his evidence we have the fol- 
lowing : 

* You think they are rather too com- 
“ fortable in the workhouse !— Yes, | 
‘** think those that are able to labour are 
** too comfortable.” 

So that here is a man, or something 
in the shape of man, who says that in 
the workhouse the work and treatment 
are such that the people who are subject 
to them prefer the house of correction 


they do in the workhouse is made as irk- 
some and disagreeable as the keepers 
can devise ; and yetthat the people in the 
workhouse are made too comfortable ! 
God Almighty! And this in England! 
This in a country boasting of its bene- 
volent institutions: this in a country 
where christianity is said to be part and 
parcel of the law of the land! ‘*‘Oppress 
not the poor, because he is poor,” says 
the word of God; and what book of the 
Holy Scriptures is there, which does not 
pour forth denunciations against those, 
who have no feeling for the poor ? 

It is curious enough that the Com- 
mittee, who do not in their Report even 
allude to the important evidence given 
by those merciful men Messrs. Boyce 
and Lesrer, notice with “ great plea- 
sure” the evidence of this Eriis; and 
tell the House, “* your Committee have 
‘“‘ however, great pleasure in being able 
** to turn, in support of their reasoning, 
‘to practical examples of the benefit 
‘“‘ derived from the regulations they re- 
‘‘ commend; . these have been found 
«highly advantageous in the popdlous 
‘“‘ parishes of Liverpool and Bethnal 
«« Green, where they have been strictly 
“‘ adhered to, and the consequences are 
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‘*‘ detailed in the evidence of Mr. Hare 
© and Mr. Exvis annexed to this Re- 
“port.” And what are these advan- 
tages’ Why this ; that these parishes, 
by treating the poorin the manner above 
described, have greatly diminished the 
amount of the poor-rates ; ** have driven 
‘the paupers back upon their own re- 
** sources” ; to wit, on theft and robbery ; 
driven them to the house of correction, 
the jail, the hulks, or to the colony of 
New South Wales. This is the prac- 
tical effect of the too comfortable treat- 
ment devised by this fellow Exxis and 
his like. Hence the enormous increase 
of crime in Lancashire and London; 
hence the necessity of a gendarmerie, 
which is to‘cost us in and about London 
eight-pence in the pound ou our rack- 
rents, in addition to all the other enor- 
mous and endless taxes which we have 
to pay. So that the people in every 
part of the county of Lancaster have to 


|pay county rates, for the imprisoning 
to the workhouse ; that the labour which | 


and punishing those whom Ettis throws 
upon their own resources : the people in 
and about London have to pay in the 
eight-pence in the pound and county 
rates, for the excellent discipline at 
Bethnal Green ; and the people of the 
whole kingdom have to pay out of the 
taxes brought into the Exchequer for the 
share of Liverpool’s and Bethnal Green’s; 
of the expenses of the hulks and the 
colony of New South Wales. Mr. Boyce 
and Mr. Lester had both to contend 
that their liberal allowance to paupers 
was not too much. Mr. Boyce particu- 
larly insisted that they could not live 
upon less. Now, Mr. Boyce is most 
deeply interested in the thing: he is a 
great occupier of land ; he cannot pay 
less than 200/. or 500/. a-year in poor- 
rates; yet Mr. Boyce is no advocate 
for pinching, or for harsh treatment. 
Being asked, as we have seen, whether, 
if he made the poor men “‘ wheel a bar- 
“vow full of stones up and down the 
‘* road, that would not be the means of 
‘“‘ making many of them go to hard la- 
“ bour more than if they thought they 
“ could receive their allowance without 
* doing any thing”; being asked this, 
he answered, “‘ J think not.” Mr. Boyce 
knows his own interest, even if he were 
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divested of all feelings of compassion 
and of justice. Mr. Boyce can have 
no wish to see bis stacks and barns in a 
blaze; can have no desire to have a 
thump inthe pole of the neck (as was the 
case ofan assistant overseer a little while 
ago in Wiltshire) with one of those same 
stones. One of these assistant overseers, 
the offspring of Srurces Bourne's Bill, 


not having any useful employment for | 


the young men in the parish who were 
out of work, put them into a close at the 
back of his house, and made them carry 
each a great stone upon his shoulder up 
and down the close: but coming home 
one night in the dark, one of these iden- 


tical stones dropped upon the nape of 


his neck, and counseiied him to desist 
from this edvantagcous practical redu- 
lation. 

dare say, to receive such counsel in the 
nape of his neck. Mr. Boyce must also 
have read in the newspapers, as all the 
rest of us did, of a famous manager of 
the poor, who was shot at in a dark lane 


in the neighbourhood of Canrersury a, 
few years ago, and who, as the news- 
papers tald us, thereupon quitted his | 


farm and the county. Mr. Boyce, from 
the whole of his evidence, is mauilesily 
a sensible, just, and kind man; and he 
is rewarded, | am certain, by sleeping 
in peace and safety ; by travelling in the 
dark without danger; and by being 
beloved by every poor man who knows 
him. When such men as Hare and 
Exuis talk about the manner in which 
they reduce the amount of the poor- 
rates; of the manner in which they 
maich the poor, and drive them upon 
their own resources; when the Com- 
mittee are admiring the success of men like 
these, they forget all about the expenses 
of the jails and the hulks which this 
matching gives rise to ; but they forget 
a great deal more than this ; they forget 
that there is an army of police officers, 
and of watchmen, and of firemen too, in 
Liverpool and in Bethnal Green ; and 
that there are no such armies and no 
such firemen at Watpersuarn, and 
such like places. It is not so easy to 
match destitute persons in such situa- 
tions. In short, if the thing were attempt- 


ed, it would produce open rebellion in a 


Tue Scaney-Prosecr. 


Mr. Boyce has no desire, 1) 
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very short time: first, the poor would 
strip all the hen roosts; and when those 
| were exhausted they would go to the 
sheep-folds and the pig-styes, and would 
there find the way to gratify their wish, 
in getting well fed in the jails and the 
hulks. They would never lie down and 
die for starvation. ‘ Oup Bess” tried 
even martial law wpon them, and hang- 
ed up hundreds, like dogs; but, after all 
her cruel experiments, she was com- 
pelled to resort to those very poor laws, 
to get rid of which so many attempts 
have been so recently made. The people 
will not lie down and die with starvation 
while there is plenty in the land ; and if 
there were famine, justice says that 
those who raise the food ought to be the 
last to die. 

Srunces Bocrne’'s Bill took the ma- 
nagement of the poor out of the parish 
in general, and gave it tothe rich. It 
authorised those rich toemploy what are 
called assistant overseers ; that is to say, 
‘men hired with a salary to be paid out 
of the rates ; and in most cases they have 
been hired to receive a salary, that be- 
comes great in proportion as the rates 
are small, which is, in fact, a bargain 
with them to grind the poor down as 
| much as they possibly can. This bill 
|has certainly lowered the amount of the 
| poor-rates ; but it has prodigiously aug- 
;mented the number and magnitude of 
ithefts; prodigiously augmented the 
}county rates; and prodigiously aug- 
i}mented the sums taken out of the taxes 
to pay for hulks and Botany Bay. What 
the poor have not got in the shape of 
relief, they have got in the shape of 
pheasants, hares, poultry, sheep, and 
pigs; and they are taking them now in 
full tale ; and this is proved, by this very 
Report and evidence, to be the real state 
of the case; tor when a man can live 
better in the house of correction ; when 
he prefers the house of correction to the 
poor-house ; when he prefers the hulks 
to being at large; when he prefers 
Botany Bay to being a labourer in 
England, it is impossible that he should 
suffer hunger, while game, poultry, 
sheep, and pigs, are within his reach. 

Here, then, is the true cause of the 
disgraceful iucrease of crime, which no 


| 
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police, 
to, or check. The immediate cause 1s 
want of employment, with adequate 
wages ; the cause of that is, want of 


money in farmers and others to pay for | 


the employment with adequate wages ; 
the cause of that is, the weight of the 
taxes. And thus the crime must go on 
increasing, until something be done to 
lessen that w eight. 

Here, too, is the cause of the immo- 
rality of another sort, now so prevalent 
throughout the country; 1 mean the 
general bas/ardy that is now become the 
rule, while the contrary is the exception. 
We have just seen the account of Par- 
son Bosworrn, relative to this matter, 
at Litthe Horwood in Buckincnamsutng. 
Let us now see the account of Mr. Na- 
THAN Driven, of the parish ot Ferneux 
PeELuam, in 
Scaney and his Committee are always 
harping upon the old Malthusian string 
about improvident marriages ; and Mir. 
Daven has ing described the poor-rates 
of his parish as being high, the Com- | 
mittee questioned him about this work 
of marrying : the examination is as fol- 
lows : 

*€ Dothey marry early iv your parish? 
“Not so very early; almost all the 


** poor sort of people marry as soon as | 


“ they get about eighteen. 

* Do the girls marry chiefly before 
“ they are got with child, or afierwards ! 
" — Generally with child betore they 
‘“ marry ; quite a general thing. 

* How long have you lived in the 
* parish {— About eight years. 

** Does that custom of marrying early, 
and the situation in which they are, 
does that prevail in the parishes round 
you, as well as in this parish !—They 
are most of them alike about that. 

* Do they marry in consequence of 
an order of affiliation being made, or 
before !—They generally throw t¢ on 
“ the parish when they can. 

“ Do not the parish generally pay the 
clergyman for marrying them ¢ t_.. Yes; 

the girl belongs to one parish and the 
man to another; it is generally their 
manceuvre not to marry unless the 
parish take them up and marry them, 
and throw that ecpense on the parish, 
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“ Have you ever known the parish 
“buy a license'—That is a general 
** thing. 

‘For fear the child might be born 
before the banns can be published ?— 
Yes, that is quite common; or lest the 
man should run away. 
| * Are pore. poor-rates lower than 
general !—We have some much lower 
than ours where they have not so much 
peor. 
‘* Smaller parishes !—Some smaller, 
** some larger. 
‘* Have you many small occupiers in 
your parish '—Not a great many. 
** When the illegitimate children are 
“ born, does the father generally pay for 
* them !—Yes, when they are able. 
“ Do you generally catch them and 
make them pay !—Yes, we generally 
do; if the man does not belong to us 
we generally marry them, and then 
‘* we get rid of both of them. 
«Is it much the practice to hire a 

‘ servant in your parish ’—That is quite 
‘‘ done away with now. 
“ The question the Committee wish 
|** answered is, whether you catch the 
‘‘ nen or whether they run away '—We 
“ generally take them, and if we cannot 
|“* get proper bonds, we take and marry 
| ‘them, undess he es arbitrary, and goes 
** to prison, which he likes.” 

| Here, then, it is as clear as daylight, 
| 


. . - - « 


. 
© 


- ” 


that the poverty is the cause of the bas- 
;tardy. ‘They marry at about eighteen, 
| when they have money; and the Buck- 
| inghamshire Parson said, that they mare 
‘ried about seventeen or eighteen. And 
why do they not marry belore there be 
ja child coming? Why, Mr. Drives tells 
us, because they would make the parish 
pay the parson and other expenses of the 
marriage. Mr. Dutver says, that they 
maneuvred net to marry, unless the 
parish pay the expense; and he says 
that the parish /requently, and, indeed, 
generally, shilts off the small expense 
so long, that it is compelled to buy a 
license, lest the little stranger sbould 
come before the anns are published ! 
And, in the face of facts like these, 
coming from men from different coun- 
ties, aré there wretches so stupid as to 
imagine, that they can prevent what 
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impudent Marruvs calls “ improvident 
marriages”' Marriages, indeed, may 
be prevented, by a refusal on the part 
of the parishes to pay the expenses of 
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mothers ; with sickly and rickety chil- 
dren; with thieves and robbers; with 
| workhouses, mad-houses, jails and 
hulks; and, manifest as all this is, to 


the marriages; but Parson Bosworrn | every impartial beholder, not one word 


and Mr. Darver have proved to us, 
that the breeding of children cannot be 
prevented, even if there were a Mat- 
guus in every parish, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, and the devil at his 
hack. Manruvs being a parson, ought, 
1 think, to be charged with the souls of 
some parish. I would put him, I would 


turn him down, in this very parish of 


Feranevx Pernam, and say to him, 
‘‘ There, parson, there is the pulpit, try 
your hand upon them; teach them 
‘moral restraint’; pinch them in point 
of relief as much as you like; diet them 
upon potatoes, and drench them with 
water; but let me see you diminish the 
number of bastards. 1, myself, would 
go to work, at the same time, with the 
parish of Lirrte Horwoop in Buck- 
ingbamshire. ! would take off all the 
indirect taxes, which would give employ 


to all the labourers; this would put 
money in their pockets : they would still 
have children at about eighteen years of 
age ; but they would marry first, because 
they must naturally prefer this; it is 
against nature that they should not pre- 
fer this; and, having the money to pay 


the expenses of the marriage, they 
would not “ manevure” as Mr. Daiver 
calls it, in order to throw the expence 
upon the parish: they would follow the 
course pointed out by decency and by 
religion; and this great and odious 
scandal would be got rid of. Why is it 
not the practice amongst the rich, 
amongst the farmers, amongst trades- 
men, amongst all the middle classes; 
why is not their practice thus to antici- 
pate by men, by “ manevure”! Nature 
is very impartial ; she makes one class 
just as impatient as the other ; but to the 
higher classes it is not denied to have 
money to pay the expenses of the mar- 
riage. 


‘hus does this intolerable load of 


texation ruin the character, as well as 
injure, in all sorts of ways, the nation 
which has to bear it: it fils the country 
with bastards; with bad fathers and 


of it is hinted in the report of this com- 
mittee. Even this flagrant detail of 
Mr. Daiver 1s not once alluded to in 
the report: not a word is said about 
this fearful and disgraceful change in 
the morals ot English people ; but the 
whole burden of the report is the 
necessity of adopting some scheme for 
reducing the amount of the poor-rates, 
and for preventing what are called 
improvident marriages; though it is 
manifest that all the evils arise from 
inadequate wages, and that these arise 
from the want of money to pay them, 
and that that arises from the weight of 
the taxes. 

I have now done with this report, ex- 
cept with regard to one point; and that 
is, the heinous sin on the part of the 
labourers of “ looking upon their paro- 
chial allowance as their due.” This has 
often been harped upon; and it has 
been deemed great insolence in a la- 
bourer to look upon relief as his due, 
as his right; but particularly has it been 
deemed outrageous insolence in him to 
look upon it as his right to be relieved 
if he beable to work, whether he can get 
work or not. Here I beg leave to refer 
Mr. Sianey to my little book cafed the 
“Poor Man’s Frienp,” whesema it is 
proved, beyond all contradiction, that 
every person in England, whether able 
to work or not, if destitute of the means 
of sustaining life, has a right to relief 
from the parish in which he is ; and that 
that right is secured to him by the law 
of nature, by the law of God, by the 
canon law, by the common law, and by 
the statute law. The book will cost Mr. 
Scvaney but a shilling ; and it will leave 
not a fragment of a doubt in his mind. 
If this were not enough, or if he happen 
to have the second volume of the His- 
rory of the Prorestant Rerormarion 
in his possession, the introduction to that 
volume will be quite enough for the par- 
| pose: if he be unconvincible, I ventare, 
‘in conclusion, to assure him of two 
jthings, at any rate; the first is, that in 
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proportion as necessary relief be refused, ' men cut in those Colonies. At the town 
thievery and robbery will be augmented ; | of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, there is an 
and the second is, that if there be a gen- | Admiral’s house, which cost 245,0002. ; 
darmerie in every parish, and a refusal | a Governor's house, which costnot much 
to pay for the marriages, the breeding of | less; a dock- yard Commissioner’s house 
children will still go on, just at the same | cf a very splendid description; the Com- 
rate as it does at present. ;mander of the Forces another elegant 
Wa. COBBETT. | house, and a state-house tor the “ legis- 

lature” to sit in, which cost seventy-five 

N. B. The next Register will contain | thousand pounds, while 115,000/. was 

a letter, ‘* To the Manufacturers of the | voted in the year 1827, to fortify a little 
“ North, on the subject of the Corn island opposite the town ; all paid out of 
“ Laws and ‘ Free Trade.’”’ taxes raised in England. The state- 
|house is an immense building of stone, 
\the architecture of the Corinthian order, 
‘and the room in which the assembly 
|meet, far surpasses in size, loftiness, 
| convenience, and elegance, the room in 
which you sit, when you meet your bro- 
27th July. |ther peers. And while this erection rises 

You say that you have nofunds where-| at the expense in part of half-starved 
with to transport a part of the Spital- | Englishmen, we have the shame to know 
fields weavers; and, of course, no funds that this legislature, as it is called, has 
to relieve them with. “* A penny saved is | to pass laws for a less number of persons 
a penny got,” it is said, and I can tell {than is contained in the town of Liver- 
you how to save some millions of pounds | pool alone, and a very few more than is 
every year. 





TO THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


My Lorp Duke, 


There are some countries| contained in Kirminecuam or Bristror! 
called the two Canadas,New Brunswick, | Liverpool contains 118,000 people, and 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Newfound- | Nova Scotia, reckoning soldiers, blacks, 
land, and Prince Edward's Island. Thejand all, contains only 104,000 people! 
civil and military expenses of these|The clergy of Nova Scoria cost this 
amount, in the whole, to more than three | country more than 20,000/. a year, be- 
millions a yeav. Now, all these colonies | sides the building of colleges, schools, 
put together, contain a population of |and churches, though not an eighth part 
$73,450 souls. The United Statesof Ame-| of the people profess the established 
rica contain twelve millions of souls; and| religion, and though, in fact, very few 
the Governmentof the United States,civil, | belong to it except those who are paid 
military, naval, and diplomatic, costs éwo | out of English taxes. 

millions two hundred and two thousand At Newrounp.anp, that miserable 





one hundred and fifty-eight pounds a 
year; though the United States have a_ 
vreat and increasing navy; and though 
they have to support soldiers, to garrison | 
innumerable forts on its frontiers ; and 
though they have ten ambassadors to 
foreign states, and nearly a hundred 
consuls in foreign ports. They have 
judges, sheriffs, and every officer neces- 
sary; and adding the expense of the, 
different state governments, the whole 
makes the sum of 3,460,246/. a year. 
Such is the difference between the, 
expenses of that country, and the ex: | 
penses of our Colonies, 
do not know the capers that the gentle- 


I am sure you | 


i 


place, with a population of 63,000 
people, nearly one half of whom are 
temporary residents, for the purposes of 
fishing : in that miserable place, there 
has been a new nouse built for the 
governor, Sik Tuomas Cocurane, son 
of Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, and 
a relation of Lord Melville, which go- 
vernor, besides his palace in the town, 
has actally got a ‘* Cottage, and a Vir- 
ginia Water’; and, even in the reports 
of the Society for the propogation of 
the gospel, it is stated with what ele- 
gance this governor entertained the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, at his ‘* Cottage 
at Virginia Water”! And, observe, 
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that, while this is going on, and while 
the Bishop and the Governor of Nova 
Scotia drive each his coach and four, 
and while these colonial nobles — 
races and regattas, the people of Eng- 
land, who pay for all this, are petition- 
ing to be transported! 
rhe maintenance of 
sailors in those countries, | 


soldiers 
mean Nova 


To tue Duke or We turneroy. 


have | 


and | 


. a . “ 

Scorta, NEWFOUNDLAND, New Beunse- 
‘ i 

wick, Care Breron and Parnce!} 

had 

Epwarp’s Ist. AND, is enormous. Those 


countries procuce a very small proportion 
of the flour and the meat, the butter, the 
rice, and the peas, which form the 
rations of the soldiers and sailors. All 
these are, for the far greater part, 
brought from thel ‘nited States: even the 
greater par! of the fre sit meat, pi oultry, 
and apart of the vegeta thles, come from 
the United States, which supplies New- 
FOUNDLAND ; which supplies the palace 
and the cottage there and which supplies 
the nobility of Nova Scotia with green 
peas, asparagus, squasies, pears, apple $. 
plums, ¢ and cherries. Without the aid 
of the United States, “ Jack [veuts,” 
as we used to call him, now ‘* the Honor- 
able and Right Reverend Lord Bishop 
of Nova Scotia”: without the United 
States. never would this noble person 
and the Sovereign of “ Virginia Wa- 
ter,” see a green pea before August, at 
any rate, and never a single bud of 
asparagus at all, and never taste apple, 
pear, plum, or cherry. 

Now, my Li 
these miserable colonies to us, except as 
pasturage for placemen and pensioners ! 
It is said, that they are “ great outlets to 

Do you know how 
Lorn Decne? In 
_ altogether, the two 
took from the United 
Kingdom goods of all sorts, to the 
amount of 1,859,211/.! That is to say, 
if it were all, the whole of it, profit, 
would only amount to about one halt 
as much as we expend in the preserv- 
ing of those colonies; which are thus 
a dead loss of a million and a half 
annually, even if we reckon the whole 
amount of the goodsto be profit! Reckon 
it as we ought to do, and we have a 


our manufactures.” 
great they are, my 
the vear 1925, they 
Canadas and all, 


clear loss of upwards of two millions 


rd Duke. of what USE are | 
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a-year, a great part of which goes to 
enrich the United States, while what- 
ever remains only serves to prepare the 
colonists for revolt and independence. 
Send 
for the ships and military stores, and 
the army and the sailors, -and leave the 
* flourishing colonies” to flourish for 
leave the people of Nova 
Scotia to pay for coaches and four, and 
green peas and asparagus; and leave 
those of Newfoundland to make Virginia 
Waters as many and as pretty as they 
please. If the parties chose it, we might 
leave the several armies and the bar- 
racks, of which there are no less than 
seven, to hold soldie ‘rs to "protect the 
104000 people of Nova Scotia alone : 
it they chose it the soldiers might re- 
main, and then the country would be 
set up with kings, legislators. judges, 
bisheps, and priests, army, and every 
thing else, ready to take a fair start in 
the world. Ido seriously pray you, my 
Lorp Duxr, to take this matter into 
your consideration. To pay three mil- 
a-year to countries for leave to 
send goods to them, to the amount of a 
million and a half, is being hke the far- 
mer’s wife, who, to get a good price for 
her eves, sent a neighbour before her to 
markt with money wherewith to pur- 
chase them. And so (as the farmer’s 
wiie would have said) no more at pre- 
sent from 


This sum, then, might be saved. 


themselves : 


lions 


Wa. COBBETT. 


P.S. My Lorv Duxe, have you never 
asked how it happens, that the United 
States, which have now a population 
surpassing that - G reat Britain, do not 
stand in need of hud s, and of a place to 


transport petpile to? I will tell you 
how it happens. ‘e whole of their 
tuxes, debt and all, do not exceed the 


aunual expenses of our dead-wei ght. 
The earnings of the people are lett in 
their and to steal a piece of 
pork would really take more time and 
trouble than to earn it. Let it be the 
same in England, and never again shall 
we want hu'ks and Botany Bays. 

N.B. There are two, if not three, 
governors in Canada, one in New Bruns- 
wick, one in Nova Scotia, one in New- 


pockets : 
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foundland, and one in Prince Edward’a | 
Island. These are all SCOTCH, ex- 
cept the last, who has only about 25,000 
men to govern.—The governor of Nova 
Scotia, who has a hundred and four 
thousand people to govern, has a greater 
salary than the President of the lt nited 
States, who has twelve millions of men 
to govern. 
22th July. 

My Lorp Duke, 

Russia and france are completing 
the job that was begun by you, by the 
” Protocols af Petersburgh h,”; that was 
fiirthered by the treaty of London, oi 
6th July, 1826; and that was pushed on 
by the famous battle of Navarino. The 


job is, and always has been, to get the} 


Russian maritime force into the JMedi- 
terranean ; to lave that sea alwavs open 
to it from the Black Sea ; and, to that end | 
to have Russian stations in the Mediter- | 
ranean ; whence, by a junction between | 
Russia und France, English power, 
and, of course, English commerce, might 
be ejected for ever. This is what I, 
from the moment that the liberation of 
Greece was talked of, always said was 
the ultimate object; and this object is 
now nearly openly avowed by the French, 
as you will perceive from the following 
article, which the Morning Chronicle 
takes from the French paper, the Con- 
STITUTIONNEL. 

‘‘The Constitutionnel, in comment-4 
‘ ing on extracts from English Papers, 
ji ustifie s the demand of indemnity by 
Russia, on the ground that conquerors 
always demand  indemnities Al- | 
luding to the passage into the Mediter- | 
ranean, the writer observes, ** Russia 
“does not claiin the liberty of the 
© « Black Sea tor her commerce alone ; 
“this liberty existed, in fact, on the 
‘day of the signature of the Treaty | 
“of Peace, the two Powers having 
“an interest in trading with each 
‘* other; but she that her | 
** «* vessels of war may enter and depart 
“at pleasure: and the English Cou- 
‘* rier does not reveal all that passed 
** “ in his mind, when he pretends that 
** * the cancession would be dangerous | 
wih * hereafter io Turkey; it would not! 

‘be more dangerous than it has been 
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166 & thoye, 
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iment in the Mediterranean, 


« « these eighteen months ; but England 
‘is interested in stifling in its birth 
‘© * every foreign navy which might one 
“day become formidable. Hence 
** «* she will oppose, as long as she can, 
develonment of the Russian 
‘Marine. It is yet but an infant; 
« « but is the child of a giant. The ob- 
* * Ject is to constrain it, to prevent its 


cee 


i 
* * aecess to the Mediterranean, and, 
‘¢ «above all, to have establishments 


Hence it is also probable that 

“ England will risk a war, if neces- 
“sary, to retain Russia within her 
* © actual maritime limits.” ” 

On this the Scotch Doctor observes: 
‘ This idea of the jealousy of our Go- 
* vernment of Russia is pretly general 
** on the Continent. We are sure that 
our Government has no occasion to be 
** jealous of this child of a giant.” It 
kas occasion, however; and that ‘‘ oc- 
easion” is clearly seen by any man of 
sense ; but the Frenchman is wrong in 
supposing that we shall * risk a war.” 
We cannot risk a war. Your “ vic- 
tories” have taken from us the means 
of risking a war. We shall stand by, 
and det “the thing go. ‘he French 
people are again in power; and they 
will have no mercy on those who se ized 
the museums, and who baptized ** Wa- 
terloo Bridges,’”’ while they themselves 
were compelled to re-baptize the bridges 
of Austerlitz and of Jena ! The maritime 
interest of America will be, as to this 
matter, that of Russia and France : and 
only see Russia with a naval establish- 
and never 
more will England dare to enforce her 
right of search.; and then her power is 
gone, and she come down to that state, 
which was foretold by the Anné Ray- 
NAL more than forty years ago. 


Wa. C. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Tar Moryine Journat of a few 
days ago contained an article, in which 
it was stated, that the Marquis of Ta- 
visrock had been with /’ee!, and had 
represented to him, that the farmers and 
labourers in Beproncemnas are in such 
a state, that the former are wholly un- 
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able to employ the latter, and that these | Letter VI.—Of the Precautions to be observed 
are sometimes shut up in pens like while on board of Ship, whether in Cabiu 
ss Ss , 
. . r Steerage. 
vattle, and kept there during working; °T~""'"© — 
hours, to preyent them from prowling | Letter ViI.—Of the first Steps to be taken on 


: : Landing. 
about and doing mischief; and that Mr. | 


) . } he “ di | Letter VIII—OfF the way to proceed to get a 
Peel said, that he did not see any | Farm, or a Shop, to settle in Business, or 


remedy.” | to set yourself down as an Independent 
Now, as to the account said to have; Gentleman. 
been given bv the Marquis, I know it | Letter IX.—On the means of Educating Chil- 
to be true: and as to the answer of} re", and of obtaining literary Knowledge. 
: 
Pee, it has now been published for | Letter X.—Of such other Matters, a know- 
about ten days, and bas not, as far as [| ledge relating to which mast be useful to 
have perceived been contradicted by | every one going from England tothe United 
~~ ~| States. 
any body. The editor speaks very posi- ; 
tively ; says that he has the “ best autho-| It grieves me very much to know it 
rity” for what he says: and, until con-| to be my duty to publish this book ; but 
tradicted, he ought to be believed. I cannot retrain from doing it, when I 
There is a rumour, that the Ministers see the alarms and hear the cries of 
mean to put out 50s. notes ! | give it as a| thousands of virtuous families that it 
rumour. What would this do? It would | May save from utter ruin. 
give usthe GranpF rasr or rue Grip-|} 
1noN ; and it would keep up the gig for! 
a little, perhaps; but not dong, without : eae . 
: wis : v G ; 4 id . 
one-pound notes, or legal tender, or both GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
together. Tt — not be ee Turis Work has been delayed much 
an act of Parliament; and that act longer than I expected, in consequence 
would be an open avowal of national F tt ‘ tj , ; 
bankrupicy, even according to the words of the time consumed in getting the 
of Peel himself’; for, he has said, that if'| plates executed, of which the work will 
we cannot pay now, we never can. | contain forty-three. In a few weeks I 
| hope to have it ready for publication. 
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T 18 day, Saturday, the Ist of August, RADICAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
will be published, at my shop, No. 183,} The Second Monthly Meeting of this Asso- 
Fleet Street, a volume under this title, sare will be held in the Theatre of the 
price 2s. 6d. in boards, and consisting of Mechanics’ Institution, (hired for the occa- 

oa censor Enalith Tax sion ) Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
ten letters, ACITESSEL to snglish Lat) on Monday Evening next, August 3d, at 8 
payers, of which letters, the following o'clock; 
are the contents :— 





| SAMUEL WELLS, Esq., has been requested 
Letter 1.—On the Question, Whether it be to preside, 
advisable to emirate from England at this Wintec te Wk Willis ot 
rs England. On the unequal Distributi 
Letter If.—On the Descriptions of Persons to +> mequal s7istri ulon 
“e- a of Wealth. 
whom Emigration would be most beneficial. | 
Letter I11.—On the Parts of the United States| The public are admitted by Order of the 
to go to, preceded by Reasons for going to Committee, on payment of a Radical Rent of 
no other Country, and especially not to an | one penny. 
English Colony. JOHN GRADY, Secretary. 
Letter 1V.—On the Preparations some time 
previous to Sailing. 


Communications addressed as above will 
be received; or, care of Mr, Hetherington, 


Letter V.—Of the sort of Ship to go in, and/ printer, 13, Kingsgate Street, Holborn. 


of the Steps to be taken relative to the 
Passage, and the sort of Passage; also of _ 
the Stores, and other things, to be taken out | 

with the Emigrant. 





Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s court; and 
published by him, at 183, Fleet street. 
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